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We Turn to Prose 


By Alain Locke 


Not Always Color 


By Elmer A. Carter 


“Never No More” 


By Sterling A. Brown 


The Negro in 
Wilmington, Del. 


By Thomas A. Webster 
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this is the human and 
natural hope of every 
man and woman 


OU are sending your child to school and you went there 
yourself once, in order to learn how fo get the most 
out of life. That’s a good reason. 


As a matter of plain fact, preparation for a successful life 
is the best and only reason for an education. 

It’s one of the best reasons, too, for owning the new 
Britannica. For the Britannica itself is education far beyond 
the limits of any school curriculum. 


The Britannica is education always serving man, woman 
and child within reading distance of it. It is education, enter- 
taining and authoritative, prepared by the authorities them- 
selves—renowned men and women who are steeped in the 
cultural heritage of the world, but who play a major part in 
the active, progressive life of today. Such men and women 
know the kind of help people need and give it to them 
in the pages of the Britannica. 


Abreast of the times 


Education itself, however, is progressive. You can be edu- 
cated today, and far from educated next year. 


There is no better foundation for an education than the new 
14th Edition of the Britannica; and there is no better way of 
continuing to be educated than by owning and using the 
New Britannica. It keeps you up to date. 


Now is the time to buy it— 


because the Britannica has recently made an unprecedented 
reduction of many dollars from the previous standard price— 
a reduction which brings it within easy reach of everybody. 

Before the new printing went to press, it was found that the 
manufacturers could make substantial economies in the cost of 
paper and binding materials, provided the new printing equaled 
the largest single printing the Britannica ever made. 


Order n»w—the saving goes to you 


These economies, and we say it with absolute truth, we are 
passing over entirely to you. So long as this printing lasts. 


Thousands who have always wanted the Britannica are now 
buying it. And we believe this printing—large as it was—will be 
sold out in a comparatively short time. Frankly, we don’t know 
whether this unusually low price can ever be duplicated again. 


Consequently, you cannot afford to delay. Send at once 
for particulars. Today is the time to get full details about 
the new low prices—the lowest at which it has ever been 


EDUCATORS SAY 


“From the very beginning of “The Britannica contains ma- 
school life the seeking mind of a _ terial for a very large degree of 
child should be in a position to self-education on the part of cny 
acquire reliable information.This individual having access to it. It 
he gets in the Britannica, un- is a surprisingly complete com- 
questionably.” pendium of knowledge. 

- Willis A. Sutton Ernest M. Hopkins 
Recent Pres.,Nat’i Education Ass'n President, Dartmouth College 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY: 


possible to advertise the latest Edition 
the Britannica. 


The New BRITANNICA help 
you get the most out life 


A NEW COMPACT BOOKCASE 
of mahogany, has been specially designed 
for the 24 volumes. It will meet the require- 
ments of the large or the small room, 


$5 DOWN and ONLY $5 a month 
Under our Thrift Plan only $5 down is required to 


the set to your home for immediate use. The balanc: 
payable in a few monthly instalments of $5 or mo 


WHAT YOU GET 


Many people may not realize that the twenty-fow 
large volumes carry 35,000,000 words written by 3,50 
authorities. Richly illustrated with 15,000 pictur 
many in full color, and with 500 maps. All made ea 
to use by 500,000 separate entries in the index. 


receive free by return mail a beautiful 
62-page booklet, rich with color plates, 
maps and sample pages. It contains a 
full description of the Britannica, and 
how you can make it your most use- 
ful possession. Send for the large 
booklet today. No obligation. 


Send for 62-Page FREE Booklet today 
Fill out the corner blank below, mail it to us, and 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 
342 Madison Avenue—New York City Deot. 


Please send me, by return mail, without obligation, y9 
62-page illustrated booklet with color plates and maps {ro 
the new Britannica, and low price offer representing a 3@ 
of many d 
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HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Registration for Winter Quarter 
in all Schools and Colleges 
January 4, 1932 


New students admitted to day and 
evening classes in the Academic Col- 


leges and the School of Religion 


For further information write 


THE REGISTRAR 


Howard University 
Washington, D. C. 


_ Preference Given to Well Prepared 


Lincoln University 


COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


New Modern Dormitory 
Open in September 


Students of High Standing 


Application should be made early to insure 
admission. 


Address: 
The President 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Chester County Pennsylvania 


| Morgan College 


(Co-educational) 
Baltimore, Md. 


LOCATION—College between North 


South. 


COURSES—Semester credit system. 


town 


B.A., B.S., 


Industrial Education. Music. 
oe 
RATING—Accredited by the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary School of the Middle States and 
Maryland,—the Regents of the University of 
New York,—American Medical Association. 
ee 
POLICY—Co-educational. 


SITE—Fighty-five acres, beautiful scenery, 
fields. 


DORMITORIES—Equipped and supervised. 


REGISTRATION—1st semester Sept. 19th; 
semester Feb. 4th. 


SUMMER SCHOOL—Six weeks—June 27th. 


athletic 


second 


oe 


For Information Address: 
EDWARD N. WILSON, Registrar 


and 


B.S. | 
in Education, B.S. in Home Economics, B.S. in | 


Maryland,—the State Board of Education in | 


SHAW UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1865 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL 
DEPARTMENT 


Courses leading to the 
following degrees: 


A.B., B.S., Th.B., and 
B.S. in Home Economics 


For particulars address The Dean 


SHAW UNIVERSITY | 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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The ATLANTA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Geod Paying Jobs for Trained Negroes 
in Social Work 


THE ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WURK 


Gives training in every branch of technical Social 

Work and in addition offers special preparation for 

the special problems which confront social workers | 
in Negro Communities. 


| 
For Further Information, Address the Director 

FORRBSTER B. WASHINGTON, A. M. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


239 Auburn Avenue, Northeast 


Virginia Union University 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
THE BEST SCHOOL FOR THE 
BEST MEN AND WOMEN 
COORDINATED WOMEN’S COLLEGE 
with a splendid 
NEW DORMITORY 

Unexcelled Divinity School | 
Graduates are Equipped to Enter upon a Definite | 
Profession or to Continue in Advanced Study. 


For Information Address 
THE PRESIDENT 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
A Liberal Arts College of Highest Grade 
APPROVED BY GREAT EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES AND LEADING GRADUATE 
SCHOOLS OF THE COUNTRY 
YNEXCELLED LOCATION 
STRONG FACULTY 


SPLENDID EQUIPMENT | 


Plant worth one and one-half million 
For further particulars address 
THE PRESIDENT OR THE DEAN 


Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama | 


FLORIDA A. & M. COLLEGE | 


TALLAHASSBE, FLORIDA 


Thorough Courses 
Literary, Technical and Industrial 


Well Prepared Teaching Force 
Graduates in Demand and Immediately placed 


WE INVITE INSPECTION 
J. R. E. LEE, President 


| 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND STUDIO 
Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Etc. | 
We specializ in opening, closing and auditing 
books of corporations as well as making income tax — 
reports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 
respondence students. 


198 West 134th St., New York City 


| New Location - 


Now Is the Time to Prepare for Efficient Service 

and Great Financial Rewards! 

New Building - New Equipment 

—— More Dentists Are Needed 
Write for Information 


Department of Dentistry 
MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE | 


Morehouse College 


ATLANTA, GA. 


College, School of Religion 
An institution famous within recent years for Its 
emphasis of all sides of manly developments—the 
only institution in the far South devoted solely to 
the education of Negro young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by the greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A., 
athletics, all live features. 

For information address 


S. H. ARCHER, President 


A Worthwhile Gift for 
The New Year!! 
MAKE WAY FOR HAPPINESS 


A Book of Inspiring, Enduring and Beautiful 
Sonnets and Lyrics 
By the Distinguished Young American 
Negro Author 


ALPHEUS BUTLER 


Compiler and Editer of 
“The Parnassian” 
A Collection of Prose and Poetry 
Order Copies Now at $1.50 from 


The Christopher Publishing House 


1140 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


W ashington | Business Institute 

209 West 125th St. New York City | 

A professional school of collegiate grade specializing | 

in General Business and Secretarial Courses 

Class and eines Instruction—Day and Evening 

Enter Any Day | 

L. Liebling. B.S.. B.C.S. in Ed., Director | 

Rae Feld, Registrar | 

Catalogue on Request } 


FISK UNIVERSITY. | 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Liberal Arts College Music School 
Graduate Department 


For Information Address: THE DEAN 


THE EDUCATIONAL 


INSTITUTIONS 


advertised in 


¥ OPPORTUNITY 


will send you 
A CATALOGUE 


TPON REQUEST 
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O monument erected in his honor will be 
as enduring as the gratitude of thous- 
ands of little children who by virtue of his 
great heart are enabled to 
look beyond the narrow hori- 
zon with which ignorance 
has rimmed their lives. He 
will be remembered as long as Negro 
youth, impelled by the eternal quest for 
knowledge, shall lay their gifts at the feet 
of Minerva. He will be remembered as 
long as Beauty may be found in the music 
and art and literature that a hopeful race 
offers to a despairing world. 


Julius 


Rosenwald 


Great as were the gifts of Julius Rosen- 
wald to the Negro, his gifts to America 
were infinitely greater. For he gave to 
America a realistic example of an abiding 
faith in the ideals of Democracy. His gifts 
to Negro education were conditioned in 
almost every instance on the willingness of 
the state and county and city to accept the 
responsibility for the education of their 
citizens without regard to race or color. 
And it was his hope that ultimately the 
states of the South would rise above the 
narrow limitations of a racial prejudice 
which denied to its Negro citizens the edu- 
cation even of the public school. Likewise, 
his gifts to the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation not only established needed in- 
stitutions for young Negro men, but what 
is more important awakened in that or- 
ganizaiion a belated recognition of its duty 
to Christians of dark skin. 


How much America owes to Julius Ros- 
enwald cannot be calculated now. But 
posterity must surely number him among 
those who wrought mightily for his coun- 
try and his God. 


T midnight on the 31st day of Decem- 
ber, 1931, the $100.00 contest for 
short stories and essays of 5,000 words or 
less conducted by Oppor- 
The TUNITY closed. The editor 
was a bit surprised and high- 
ly elated by the number of 
manuscripts submitted. One hundred and 
seventy-five in all were entered from all 
over America, the West Indies and even 
as far away as Angola, Portuguese East 
Africa. 

The name of the winner and the manu- 
script which is awarded the prize will be 
published in OpporTUNITY as soon as the 
judges have completed their task of selec- 
tion. Until that time the editor respect- 
fully asks the indulgence of the contes- 
tants. 


Contest 


T will come as a surprise to many, never- 
theless it is true. New Spirituals are be- 
ing created almost every day. And hardly 
a night passes but what 
Spirituals an announcement comes 
Old and New blithely over the radio to 
the effect that the next 
number will be “A New Negro Spiritual.” 
The origin of these “New Spirituals” is 
somewhat different from that of the older 
ones. No ‘black and unknown bards’ exiled 
from their homeland, pour out these spuri- 
ous ‘Sorrow Songs’ from aching hearts. No, 
these new Spirituals are born in the minds 
of certain fertile brained young men who 
haunt a region known as Tin Pan Alley 
and find their inspiration in the fetid at- 
mosphere of Harlem night clubs. 
As purveyors of the nation’s songs they 
have long since exhausted the possibilities 
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off-red in the melodic scores of the mas- 
ter. And now quick to sense a popular 
appeal they utilize the words and the plain- 
tive tunes of the Spirituals to exploit the 
talents of various and sundry interpreters 
of the “blues.” Sometimes they are thinly 
disguised by ‘stepping up’ the tempo or 
elaborating the lyric. But it requires no 
profound musical knowledge to recognize 
that which has been transformed and de- 
graded. One may not object to the digni- 
fied transcription of the Spirituals or any 
folk songs for that matter, into a more 
complex musical idiom, but there can be 
no valid reason for appropriating the word 
Spiritual which has a definite historical im- 
plication in order to designate the shabby 
musical concoctions which are currently 
put forth by both black and white com- 
posers in the present day. 


LOWLY even the most obtuse politicians 
are becoming aware of the potentiality 
of the Negro vote in the North. The re- 
cent census returns for 
Ohie, Michigan, New 
York, Pennsylvania, 
Missouri, New Jersey. 
Maryland, Indiana, and Illinois, indicate 
that in the event of a fairly close election 
the Negro vote might easily become the 
determining factor in victory or defeat. 
There is considerable evidence available 
to support the belief that the Negro is 
breaking away from his traditional political 
loyalties. But whither does he go? Does 
the severance of his ties to the Grand Old 
Party mean that he has embraced the doe- 
trines of Jeffersonian Democracy? Is there 
a definite drift to the left? How far does 
the Negro voter lean toward Communism? 
What does the Negro voter think of So- 
cialism? 
No one really knows. But OpportTUNITY 
will attempt to find out in a measure how 


The Negro Vote 
In November 
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intelligent, serious, thinking Negroes feel 
toward the parties and their candidates 
who will go before the electorate next No- 
vember. 


Beginning with this issue OppoRTUNITY 
will conduct a poll of its readers and of 
thousands of other Negroes throughout the 
country through branches of the Urban 
League situaied in the industrial centers. 
The results of the poll will be carefully 
tabulated and published each month until 
election. 


Such a poll has no partisan significance, 
but it should give a glimpse of the Negroes’ 
political reactions that should not be with- 
out value to students of the problems of 
race in America. 


N an editorial in the January issue, George 
Washington-Bicentennial Celebration. the 
expression “First in War, First in Peace, 
and First in the 

George Washington Hearts of His 
Again Countrymen,” 
often used to depict 


General George Washington was erroneous- 
ly ascribed to Phillis Wheatley, Negro poet. 


Arthur Schomburg, Curator of the 
Schomburg Collection, 135th Street Branch, 
New York Public Library, in An Apprecia- 
tion of Phillis Wheatley, written as an in- 
troduction to the volume—Phillis Wheatley 
Poems and Letters—First Collected Edition 
by Charles Fred Hearitman; and James Wel- 
don Johnson in his Preface to the Book of 
American Negro Poetry, both assert that the 
expression “First in Peace” to designate the 
Father of his Country appeared for the first 
time in Phillis Wheatley’s poem “His Ex- 
cellency General Washington.” 


Shall I to Washington their praise recite? 
Enough thou know’st them in the fields 


of fight. 


Thee—first in peace and honours. . . . 


The poem, of which this is an excerpt, 
received a warm letter of appreciation from 
Washington. 
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We Turn to Prose 


Fesprvary, 1932 


A Retrospective Review of the Literature of the Negro for 1931 


Historical and Biographic: 

Slave Trading in the Old South. Frederic Bancroft. J. H. 
Furst Co. $4.00. 

George Washington and the Negro, Walter H. Mazyck. 
Associated Publishers. $2.00 

The Black Napoleon. Perey Waxman. Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. $3.50. 

Negroes of Africa. Maurice Delafosse, translated by Fligel 
man, Associated Publishers. $8.15. 


Seciological: 
Brown America. Edwin R. Embree. The Viking Press. 
2.50. 


The Negro Wage Earner. L. J. Greene and Carter Wood- 
son. Associated Publishers. $3.25. 

The Black Worker. Sterling D. Spero and Abram Harris. 
Columbia University Press. $4.50. 

The Mobility of the Negro. Edward E. Lewis. Columbia 
University Press. 2 25. 

Racial Factors in American Industry. Herman Feldman. 
Harper & Bros. $4.00 

Race Psychology. Thomas Russell Garth. McGraw Hill 
Co. $2.50. 

The Negro in American National Politics. Wm. F. Nowlin. 
Stratford Co. $2.00. 

The Negro Family in Chicago. E. Franklin Frazier. Chi- 


cago University Press. $3.00. 


Drama and Folklore: 

Brass Ankle. Du Bose Heyward. Farrar & Rinehart. 
$2.00. 

The House of Connelly. Paul Green. Samuel French. $2.50. 
Never No More. James Knox Millen. Unpublished. 

Cold Blue Moon. Howard W. Odum. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$2.50. 

John Henry. Roark Bradford. Harper & Bros. $2.50. 
The Negro Sings a New Heaven. Mary Grissom. UWniver- 
sity of North Carolina Press. $2.50. 

Po’ Buckra. G. M. Shelby and S. G. Stoney. Macmillan 
Co. $2.50. 

Folk-Say; A Regional Miscellany. Ed. E. A. Botkin. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. $3.00. 

The Carolina Low Country. Members of the Society for 
the Preservation of Spirituals. Macmillan Co. $5.00 


S in the world at large, for that increas- 

ingly important literary province of Ne- 
gro life, this has been a year of sober, serious, 
soul-searching scrutiny and reflection. We have 
turned from sentiment to thought, from myth 
to reality, from comedy and farce to tragedy 
and problem-play, from fiction to folk-lore, 
from argument to statistics, from dictums to 
doubts and questions, and even on the creative 
side from poetry to prose. The Negro can no 
longer complain about not being taken serious- 
ly. Indeed if there is any real ground for com- 
plaint, it is now on the other side,—that of 


By Locke 


THE LITERATURE OF THE NEGRO FOR 1931 


Belles Lettres and Criticism: 
The Book of American Negro Poetry. Second EJition, 
Ed. James Weldon Johnson. Harcourt Brace aud Co. $2.00, 
Outline for the Study of Negro Poetry. Sterling A 
Brown. Ibid $.530 

Readings from Negro Authors. Eva Dykes, Otelia Crom- 
well and Lerenzo D. Turner. Harcourt, Brace & (Co, 
$1.50. 

The Negro Author. Vernon Loggins. Columbia Univers- 
ity Press. $5.00. 


Poetry: 
The Negro Mother and other Dramatic Recitations. Lang- 
ston Hughes. Golden Stair Press, N. Y. $.25. 
Jasbo Brown and Selected Poems. Du Bose Heyward. 
Farrar & Rinehart. $2.00. 


Fiction: 

God Sends Sunday. Arna Bontemps. Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. $2.00, 

Black No More. George Schuyler. The Macauley Co. 
$2.00. 

Not Only War. Victor Daly. Christopher. $1.50. 

Zeke. Mary White Ovington. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
$2.00. 

The Chinaberry Tree. Jessie Fauset. Frederick A. Stokes, 
$2.00. 


Africana: 

Africa View. Julian Huxley. Harper & Bros. $5.00. 

Forty Stay In. J. W. Vandercook. Harper & Bros. $2.50 
Fools’ Parade. J W. Vandercook. Harper & Bros. $2.5). 

Four Handsome Negresses. R. Hernekin Baptist. Jona- 
than Cape & Harrison Smith. 2.00. 

Slaves To-Day. George Schuyler. Brewer, Warren & Put- 
nam. $2.50. 

Ivory: Scourge of Africa. Ernest D. Moore. Harper & 
Bros. $4.00. 

Caliban in Africa, Leonard Barnes. J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. $3.00. 


being taken too seriously. For though the out- 
lines of the Negro projected by the cold No- 
vember sun of our day are realistically sharp 
and clear, at the figure’s feet lies an ever- 
lengthening shadow. The problem has come 
back to plague both our houses, after an all too 
brief exile since its brave banishment by the 
blithe creative spirit of the Negro Renaissance. 
Negro and white authors alike are obsessed 
nowadays with the social seriousness of the 
racial situation, and seem convinced of an im- 
perative need for sober inventory, analysis, and 
appraisal. 
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And so, we start our yearly review with the 
socivlogical end of the spectrum, and can only 
come gradually through to the upper zone of 

ure creative literature, of which, indeed there 
is little,—far too little. But there is consola- 
tion in the fact that a new foundation of fun- 
damental truth is being laid down rather rap- 
idly, as a basis, we hope, for a superstructure 
of later humane and vital interpretation of 
Negro life. All the minds preoccupied today 
with the Negro are truth-seeking, even those 
who do not find it, and more serious revision 
of the old views and notions has come from 
the press this year than could have been wild- 
ly dreamed of or was ever demanded by those 
who chafed and smarted under what they 
called the “conspiracy of misrepresentation.” 
Northern and Southern, Negro and white alike, 
have come to closer realistic grips with present 
fact and historic situation and record, and if 
truth can lead us to higher beauty, the pros- 
pect is hopeful. 

In the field of historical research, four out- 
standing revaluations face us with disillusion- 
ing force and authority. There is that closely 
documented, but critically penetrating picture 
of the slave regime by Bancroft, Slave Trading 
in the Old South,—which finally disposes of the 
old romantic legend, and sends that subtly se- 
ductive tradition to a stony grave. There is 
great significance in this; not merely from 
the angle of historic justice. The Negro past 
holds for both the white and the Negro artist 
the materials of the greatest American tragedy 
and the most epical of American themes; but 
only in the death of the old hypocrisies and 
sentimental evasions can this material come to 
artistic life. It is more than a mere historical 
serviee, then, which this brave book has done. 
From a Negro author, we get a supplementary 
picture,—clear, proportioned and scrupulous- 
ly just, of the early dilemmas of the race 
question in colonial times, as they plagued and 
puzzled the Father of his Country. Caught be- 
tween his patriarchal tradition as slave-holder 
and plantation proprietor and the humanita- 
rianism of the period and the abolitionist con- 
victions of Lafayette and Kosciusko, George 
Washington makes an excellent subject for 
the new historical realism, and Mr. Mazyck 
has given an illuminating, carefully document- 
ed picture. And in Black Napoleon, Mr. Wax- 
man has more nearly approached a full-length 
historical portrait of a Negro than any other 
commentator on Toussaint L’Ouverture, or for 
that matter any other Negro biography. There 
are a few other Negro figures worthy of the 
best and most serious historical interpretation ; 
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after this pioneer work, they will most cer- 
tainly have their proper attention in dus 
course. And of great significance also, is th« 
publication by the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History of the competent 
primer of Negro African history, written by 
the scholarly Delafosse, who knew much of 
the territory of West Africa by first-hand ex- 
perience and was a competent Arabic scholar 
to digest the best authorities, the Arabic chro- 
nicles and travel sketches that are our only 
historical sources for these facts. 

Then comes a series of sociological treat- 
ments, of which it can be said almost without 
exception that they are objective, scholarly and 
authoritative. The most popular, Mr. Embree’s 
Brown America, leans heavily on the newer 
findings in anthropology and social research, 
and though consciously a book for the layman, 
has the scientific temper and an objective ap- 
proach. It is challenging in the freshness and 
fairness of its liberalism, and has the virtue of 
seeing the Negro as an integral part of democ- 
racy and its problems rather than as a special 
and separate problem. This integration of the 
Negro problem with the context of American 
life, economic, industrial, educational, political 
is the pronounced trend of all the other vol- 
umes listed, with the single exception of the 
study of the Negro in Politics, which has at 
least the constructive significance of being a 
ground-breaker in this important field. Espe- 
cially Spero and Harris’ study of the Negro 
and labor is a work with an important integ- 
rating tendency; and may be said to mark 
the beginning of the end of that hitherto end- 
less succession of studies of the Negro in vacuo, 
which have given all of us the impression that 
the Negro question is something to be solved 
by itself, almost without reference to the other 
more fundamental social, political and econom- 
ic problems of our day. After the enlighten- 
ment, one wonders how we could have fallen 
victim to such uncommon-sense delusions ; how- 
ever,—such is the actual fact. Feldman’s book, 
Racial Factors in American Industry, has the 
same salutary lesson; and special comment 
should be given to the careful, critical examin- 
ation with which Professor Garth breaks down 
all the pseudo and near-scientific theories of 
racial superiorities and inferiorities ; substitut- 
ing an individual and environmental explana- 
tion of human divergencies and difference. On 
the whole, no such formidable batch of so- 
ciological material has appeared in any five 
year period as this sober, fact-finding twelve- 
month has yielded. 

Shall we lighten our picture, if we turn to 
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the drama? Scarcely even there. A reasonably 

successful Broadway review had a framework 
of grim melodrama; and three outstanding 
plays of Negro life, all by white Southern play- 
wrights, have failed or been short-lived because 
they have been too grim and sobering. Brass 
Ankle,—a study of miscegenation, The House 
of Connelly,—a post-mortem of the decline of 
the Old Regime in Charleston, and Never No 
More,—a realistic dramatic transcript of a 
sample lynching, all testifying to the suddenly 
acquired passion for truth, the bare truth and 
whole truth, no matter whose ox is gored or 
whose feelings are harrowed. Well,—the sack- 
cloth has been too harsh and the ashes too gray 
and choking, but tinsel, paint 
and whitewash have practic- 
ally been chased off the legiti- 
mate stage as far as serious 
drama of Negro life or situa- 
tion is concerned. This, too, is a 
great service and achievement; 
may the problem-play, which 
seems now to be the dominant 
trend, quicken into real tragic and 
dramatic life and release its deeply 
significant possibilities. Du Bose 
Heyward, Paul Green, and James Mil- 
len are steadily moving us toward a 
tragic Negro drama with light and 
power and universality. 

In my judgment, the pivot of the 
revaluation of Negro life is and for a 
long time yet must be the new Negro 
folk-lore. It was in this field that the 
white Southern mind made its first 
significant recanting, after discover- 
ing that there was a Negro whom 
even they didn’t know. A good 
deal of this extensive 
chronicling of the unwrit- 
ten Negro saga is still 
tinctured with the old 
tradition. Roark Brad- 
ford, particularly, still romanticizes overmuch 
and lays on his local color with too broad and 
flat a brush; but John Henry is closer to real 
folk-lore than anything he has previously done. 
Professor Odum continues his careful documen- 
tation of the Negro roustabout, whom he often 
seems to mistake for a true peasant,—perhaps 
reluctantly, as solace for the almost complete 
disappearance of the pure soil peasant, whom 
the Southern fathers had under their very eves 
but could not deeply appreciate. So this price- 
less figure is left either to the sentimental la- 
ment of a point of view represented by the ela- 
borate volume, The Carolina Low Country. 


“Slaves Today” 
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published by members of the Charleston 5 >- 
ciety for the Preservation of Spirituals or (o 
the synthetic reconstruction of the region | 
folklorists who collaborate in Folk-Say. Ti 
real Negro peasant and his world lie somewhe: « 
between these two; and somewhat elude t! 

direct grasp of either. However, it may just be 
that one view superimposed on the other cay 
in time painstakingly recreate him. This is not 
said in disparagement; rather in prophecy and 
to encourage both the scientific and the sent. 
mental reconstruction of the half-lost Negro 
folk-lore. In the first volume, there is an essay 
by Robert W. Gordon on the Negro Spiritual, 
which is a substantial contribution to this 
much-discussed but little understood — folk 
phenomenon; and a hundred 


pages of the book is given over 
to recording a number of fine 
vriginals and variants, with locale 
definitely mentioned, — a feature 
that would be priceless did we 
have it for the familiar classics 
among the spirituals. 

The significant item in belles 
lettres is undoubtedly the reissue of the 
Book of American Negro Poetry, with in 
clusions of the younger generation of Ne- 
gro poets since the date of the first edi 
tion,—1922. The most representative 
tracing of the Negro creative temper that 
can be obtained comes from his output in 
poetry; so this anthology extends its al- 
ready great service to the cause of Negro 
letters. For this very reason, it is some- 
what regrettable that the racial themes 
are not preferentially stressed, although it is 
quite possible to make too much of the dif- 
ferences and too little of the common lyric 


From the Book Jacket of motives of the Negro poets. Sterling Brown’s 


companion, Outline for the Study of Negro 

Poetry, is a syllabus of more than peda- 
gogic importance; it is critically interpretative 
in a way most helpful even to the mature, gen- 
eral reader. In its critical maturity, slender 
though it is, it contrasts sharply with the 
strictly pedagogic approach of the much larger 
Readings From Negro Authors, by Dykes, 
Cromwell and Turner. This book is, of course, 
excellent for school use, but has the limitations 
of that emphasis to what seems to me an un- 
necessary degree. For after all, the justifica- 
tion of Negro expression, considered separate- 
ly, lies in the content significance and its rep- 
resentativeness of group thought and feeling,— 
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and the book is not especially sensitive or dis- 
criminating with respect to these values. In 
The Negro Author, Vernon Loggins, carefully 
exploring the unique resources of the Schom- 
burg Library, has given a very competent and 
exhaustive historical and critical analysis of 
Negro authorship from the beginnings up to 
1900. So again, in this field, more available 
material has been brought forward, and the 
stage set for the commencement of more in- 
tensive interpretation and criticism. 


The poetry output this year is unusually 
scant. There is a fine volume of verse in the 
offing,—Mr. Sterling Brown’s Southern Road, 
which will appear in the spring. A small 
volume by Langston Hughes by no means 
comes up to the standard of his earlier vol- 
umes; and deserts his poetic platform of folk- 
poetry for the dubious plane of entertainment 
and propaganda. So the single palm in the 
field of poetry this year goes to the versatile 
and genuine Du Bose Heyward, whose Jasbo 
Brown really adds to the sublimated folk- 
poetry on the Negro theme. But for this really 
lyric echo, one of the finest strains of the Negro 
tradition would this year have remained com- 
pletely silent, unless we count several magazine 
publications of Sterling Brown’s. These verses 
have authentic flavor, in spite of their metrical 
competence, and lead us to eager expectancy 
of fresh creative achievement to the credit of 
the younger Negro poet. 


The year’s fiction list holds five novels,— 
four of them by Negroes. Certainly a year of 
prose. All the more so, when we consider the 
style and content of these volumes. 
God Sends Sunday is the only one with 
anything of the folk flavor or, by any 
stretch of the imagination, a poetic 
style. It is probably the last, and on 
of the best of the low-life novels; this 
quite moving story of “Little Augie,” 
the gay and hectic jockey eof the 
palmy nineties; for the 
swing has gone as definitely 
to the problem novel as it 
has toward the problem 
play. Miss Ovington’s 
Zeke is frankly a human 
interest story, attempt- 
ing to evoke 
sympathy for the 


From the Book Jacket of “God Sends Sunday” 
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“other side of the picture.” Despite high 
purpose and true details, in ensemble effect, it 
scarcely succeeds. Not Only War,—Mr. Daly’s 
complicated novelette of the World War simi- 
larly fails to move with the conviction neces- 
sary to good fiction. However, it does break 
ground on a field that eventually will yield a 
great novel. It is certainly to be marvelled that 
with all the fiction of the war, the paradoxical 
story of the American Negro fighting a spiritu- 
al battle within a physical battle has just now 
been attempted. Mr. Schuyler’s Black No More 
is significant. It has a theme worthy of a great 
satirist. That it sinks in places to the level 
of farce and burlesque, and yet succeeds on the 
whole, is evidence of the novelty and the poten- 
tial power of the satirical attack on the race 
problem in fiction. I believe that one of the 
great new veins of Negro fiction has been 
opened by this book:— may its tribe increase! 

A really mature novel has come from the 
pen of Miss Jessie Fauset. Her apprenticeship 
is now definitely over; both in style and theme. 
The Chinaberry Tree, is one of the accomp- 
lishments of Negro fiction. The tragedy of 
mixed blood and the bar sinister leads a half 
brother and sister to the near tragedy of mar- 
riage and the actual tragedy of unmerited ex- 
piation of the sins of their father. Like its 
analogue in classic literature this is one of the 
great themes of all times; and its Negro pecu- 
liarities oniy tend to give it deeper tragedy and 
universality. Miss Fauset handles it very com- 
petently, with conviction, force and reserve, 
and at the same time adds materially to the 
picture of her favorite milieu, — the upper 
strata of Negro life where responsibility, cul- 
ture and breeding are the norms. She only 
requires one or two colleagues to establish what 
we might call a “Philadelphia” as 
distinguished from the “Harlem” 
school of fiction. For this too, there 
is a place and a time; and after the 
exploitation of the low-life level 
that we have had, it would really 
seem to be the appropriate hour,— 
provided, of course, we no longer 
are in danger of returning to the 
pitfalls of propaganda or the 
mirages of psychological 
compensation. 

Comment on African liter- 
ature should 
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constitute an article by itself; for the material 
is extensive and significant. It must suffice us 
to show that here, likewise, the truth will out. 
Even Baptist’s extravaganza, Four Handsome 
Negresses, has the effect of showing the rela- 
tivity of the Nordic and the African norms of 
life, and leaves us quite puzzled as to which 
has greater vitality. And all the other books 
listed dig in to one side or other of the Afri- 
can situation and bring up not a one-sided 
missionary view, or a partisan certainty and 
superiority, but tragic conflict, uncertainty and 
dilemma. Most ironical of all are Mr. Moore’s 
quite frank story of the plunder-motive in 
“Ivory: Scourge of Africa” and Mr. Schuyler’s 
sarcastic account of the slave-trading tyranny 
of the Americo-Liberian overlords in the little 
black Republic. These are sad books, that offer 
little hope, but they do show the factual ap- 
proach, which is perhaps in itself distantly 
hopeful. Mr. Vandercook’s two books, different 
as they are in tone, have underneath the primi- 
tivism of his well-known formula a frank and 
realistic approach to the African scene, which 
at least in its local color aspect leaves nothing 
to be experienced but the actual physical fa- 
tigue and danger of the journey. On the side 
of human characterization, however, there is 
much to be desired, if we are not satisfied by 
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bare type portrayal. And certainly the Fren:h 
and German colonial literature has led us fur 
beyond this simple technique, even for Africon 
portraiture. The remaining books are new 
high-water marks in colonial problem liter:- 
ture, because they each recognize the tragic 
character of the conflict between the European 
and the African, and by inference suggest the 
impossibility of resolving it. Africa View \s 
especially profound and humane; I should say 
no finer view was to be gotten on the realistic 
plane than this which the fine scientific temper 
of Mr. Huxley has made available for us. Es- 
pecially as an Englishman’s book, it heralds a 
new spiritual sensitiveness to racial values 
alien to the English and European standards 
and conventions,—and such a new orientation 
might conceivably mark the beginning of a new 
colonial mind. If one had only time for one re 
cent book about Africa, this is the book he 
should read. But one doesn’t read one book 
nowadays, either about Africa or about the 
Negro; there is an interest deeper than super- 
ficial curiosity and more universal than mere 
ethnologic or sociological interest. Science has 
at least shown us the serious human interest 
and problem involved. May art in time give us 
a philosophy of creative interpretation and un- 
derstanding. 


Harlem Girl 


THELDA looked, first, around the gaudily 

furnished living room of her small, 131st 
Street apartment, then out the window, to the 
north, over squares of Harlem roofs. The 
noises from the streets, five floors below, of the 
colored and colorful end of Manhattan, and 
of the assortment of tragic, gay, black, brown, 
tan and yellow children, whose playgrounds 
were the roofs above the over-crowded houses 
in which they lived, were insignificant com- 
pared with those within herself. She turned 
and looked at the clock. 

Why didn’t he come? She bit her lip. Hell 
must be suspense! 

Ethelda crossed to a large mirror. She 
tried to smile at the reflection, but could 
not. As she looked then, intense, she was 
fascinating. The colored of her skin was 
what is called high-yellow, almost olive. Her 
dark eyes, narrow, carmine lips and hair, black 
as the darkest night and glistening as fine 
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satin, gave her a tragic, dangerous type of 
beauty. 

Ethelda turned and again looked at the 
clock. Layne Dodson, if he were coming, 
should have done so ten minutes before. She 
strained her ears, trying to catch the sound 
of footsteps approaching her door. She heard 
nothing save the incessant rumble of the city. 

Weakened by anxiety, she almost fell into a 
chair. She had heard the saying, that a drown- 
ing person’s life passes again in review before 
them. If the truth could be associated with 
this, seemingly, nonsensical belief, she was 
drowning. Rather, Layne was letting her 
drown. 

Ethelda recalled her uneventful childhood, 
her adolescence, lived in tawdry choruses of 
cheap shows. Then she had been engaged by 
Isador Jacobs, for the chorus of his Broad- 
way production, “Dixie Daze.” 

From the start, Jacobs and Mrs. Jacobs, a 
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clever show woman, had liked her; so when 
Layne Dodson had been granted an audition 
by Isador, she had been instrumental in his 
being placed in the show. 


Layne’s singing of a spiritual had made no 
impression on Jacobs, but, as it was cus- 
tomary, he had taken his address, and had 
promised to communicate with him, if he could 
be used. The door had scarcely been closed 
behind Layne, before he had thrown the ad- 
dress into his waste basket. Ethelda, who had 
been present, had picked out the scrap of 


paper. 
“Mr. Jacobs,” she had said. “Didn’t you 


like his voice 

Jacobs had answered absently. “It’s not 
what we need.” 

The dramatic manner in which Ethelda had 
described Layne’s voice had brought Jacobs to 
laughter, and he had assured her of a place 
in a legitimate production, if he ever broke 
away from musical comedy. She, nevertheless, 
had kept the scrap of paper. 

Two weeks later, Layne had been requested 
to sing before Mrs. Jacobs, and when he had 
finished, she had talked aside with her hus- 
band. The guarded conversation had resulted 
in Layne’s being made a member of the show’s 
cast. 

Liking Layne, and wanting him to know 
that she did, Ethelda had said. “Mr. Jacobs, 
I told you he could sing.” 

Then she had looked up, and had met 
Layne’s eyes, gazing fascinated into her own. 

The weeks following had been the happiest 
of Ethelda’s life. After performances there 
had been gay hours passed with the brown- 
skinned, robust singer, in the night clubs of 
Harlem. More intriguing had been the nights 
in her apartment, with the lowered baritone 
voice of Layne singing into her ears. 

The good things had been heaped upon 
Layne in those two months. Due to his voice, 
Harlem’s desirables had opened their arms to 
him, and he had had the pleasant opportunity 
of meeting the well-mannered, soft-voiced, 
promising poet, Virginia Hall, whom he had 
found to be very amiable. 


The nights on which he had been free to be 
with Ethelda had grown fewer, and on these 
nights, he had spent the time rhapsodizing 
Virginia’s “Little Black Feet in the Cotton,” 
“The Mulatto Girl’s Lament” or some other 
of her works, much to the unhappiness of 
Ethelda. Also, he had questioned her indis- 
creetly lived past, which had not seemed to 
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matter at the start of their friendship. 
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One night, Rupert Seabrook, connoisseur 
of art and music and well known philanthropist, 
bored into seeing “Dixie Daze,” had come 
backstage, for the purpose of talking to Layne. 
He, as a lover of the arts, had been impressed 
by the young Negro’s voice, and finding the 
extent of his studies and funds limited, had 
offered to send him abroad, to study under a 
master. 

With more dignity than he actually felt, 
Layne had accepted and thanked Seabrook. 
He had gone in search of Ethelda, and in her 
presence, had released a torrent of emotion 
and words. 

Ethelda’s congratulations and a_ certain 
wistfulness had caused Layne to assure 
her that he intended keeping her at his side. 
She had listened and heard all he had said, 
but had been reluctant to believe it. She was 
afraid that Virginia had made too profound 
an impression. 

Stirred from reminiscence by consciousness 
of the falling of evening, Ethelda raised her 
eyes to the clock. Now she could be sure that 
Layne was not coming. An hour had passed. 
He was probably with Virginia. Tomorrow 
he would sail. Virginia, perhaps, would be 
with him. 

With a weary sigh, Ethelda stood. The 
time for her appointment with Jacobs was 
drawing near. She was glad that there was 
still something to which. she might look for- 
ward. When Jacobs had suggested giving her 
a dramatic sketch in his new revue, she had 
said nothing against it, but had hoped that, 
instead, she would go with Layne. That being 
impossible, the sketch was the important thing. 
She knew she could not advance in musical 
shows. She could not sing or dance better than 
the ordinary chorus girl. She was not sure 
she could act, but she believed she could. 
Frustration sometimes fed art. 

Ethelda, with frantic determination suddenly 
began to add more make-up. Before she left 
the apartment, she wrote Layne Dodson: 

“I hope you make good. I’m sure you will. 
You owe it to Mr. Seabrook. And someday, 
when you have, I wish you would dedicate a 
song to me—a song about a bad girl, who was 
not too bad. 

“I think Virginia Hall could do justice to the 
lyrics. (I say so without sarcasm). She does 
write beautiful poems. I want the music to be 

..+. You'll know about that. 

“When you sing it, I'll be somewhere, listen- 

ing. Call it ‘Harlem Girl’—for me.” 
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Not Always Color 


A Negro Detective Makes His Way 


By Exmer A. Carrer 


| perchance, some day you should take a 

ride on the top of one of the buses which 
ceaselessly roll along the magnificent highway 
that is Fifth Avenue in the City of New York, 
you will see just after passing the imposing 
public library at the corner of 42nd Street, 
the name Val O’Farrell Detective Agency in 
modest gilt letters across the 


cases of marital difficulties, which violate every 
sense of decency. But these are in the minority 
and often state and city police departments, 
yes, and sometimes the Department of Justice 
of the government, baflled by some crime for 
which no solution can be found, turn in their ex- 
tremity to the private detective agency in order 

to apprehend a criminal, re- 


windows of an office building 
at about the fifth or sixth 
story. It is more than 
probable that the name will 
evoke an immediate response 
in your memory, although 
you may not be able to re- 
call in that moment the par- 
ticular incident with which it 
is linked in your mind. 

Of all the occupations 
which seem to possess in- 
herent difficulties for a Ne- 


parents. 


To what may Negro youth 
aspire in America? This ques- 
tion is sometimes baffling to 
vocational guidance 
‘ors, teachers, social workers, 
and last but not least anvxious 
in a 
series of special articles at- 
tempts the answer. 


—Tne Epiror. 


cover stolen property, or un- 
cover a conspiracy against 
the public welfare. 

When the writer inter- 
viewed Owens in his office he 
had just returned from 
Europe: London, Paris, 
Rome, Naples, Genoa, Cor- 
sica, Alexandria and Cairo, 
“I was arrested in Naples,” 
he said laughingly, “and I 
had one hell of a time try- 
ing to straighten myself out, 


counsel- 


gro, that of a private detec- 

tive would appear to be foremost. His very 
color and other physical characteristics limit 
his power of disguise, prohibit entrance to many 
places, easily arouse suspicion, and sometimes 
invite unprovoked antagonisms. It is worth while 
then for those who seek larger opportunity 
for colored youth to know something of the 
life story of Archer B. Owens, for ten years 
vice president and office manager of the Val 
O’Farrell Detective Agency, 507 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. His job requires not only 
ability to investigate, to “shadow,” “to rope,” 
these are its primary requirements—but, what 
is rarer, ability to direct the work of scores 
of operatives scattered throughout the United 
States and sometimes Europe. 

There are not so many really great private 
detective agencies in the United States: Pink- 
erton, Burns, and O’Farrell, these are those 
which have loomed in the public eye. And not 
the least of these is the agency headed by Val 
O’Farrell, former lieutenant in New York’s 
‘finest, member of its Honor Legion, cited 
many times for courage and skill in the dis- 
charge of his duty. 

The work of the private detective does not 
always receive public approbation. In many 
instances the press has revealed practices on 
the part of private detectives, especially in 


but everything was finally 
QO. K., thanks to this gentleman,” and he tossed 
the card of the Commissioner of Police of 
Naples on the table. 

Behind heavy lensed glasses his eyes peered 
pleasantly, although one had the feeling of 
being examined from head to foot. “I have 
been in this business now for twenty-seven 
years and my first job as a detective,” he said 
in response to an inquiry, “was with William 
J. Burns. I was born in Chester, Pennsylvania, 
and my father was a nurseryman who at one 
time had 1,500 acres of land under cultivation. 
When I was a very young boy we moved to 
Baltimore where he was associated with the 
Franklin Davis Nursery Company. In Balti- 
more I attended the public schools. 

“In the winter of 1904,” he continued, “I 
quit school to go to the Ponce de Leon hotel in 
St. Augustine, Florida, as secretary to the 
head-waiter. It was a poor season and at its 
close I opened a tailor shop in St. Augustine, 
selling clothes made by Straus and Company of 
Chicago, a mail order house.” 


In the tailor shop he made money and de- 
posited a sum each day in the First National 
Bank. He went on, “One morning I counted 
up and found I had a thousand dollars. I 
immediately gave the shop to a friend, with- 


drew my savings and caught the first train to 
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Now York. ‘two months after I arrived in 
New York I was broke. I mean ‘broke.’ ” 

Tn the winter of 1905 he went to Palm Beach 
with the late Bert Williams’ father who was 
in charge of Room Service at the famous 
old Royal Poinciana Hotel. The season over 
he returned to New York. The money he 
saved didn’t last long, however, and he was 
glad of the opportunity to go to Saratoga to 
work as a page in a gambling house at a salary 
of $20.00 per week. Of this experience he says: 
“Although my salary was $20.00 per week— 
a good salary in those days—I made three 
times that much every night. But when Sep- 
tember came and the sea- 
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tigating social conditions. He was friendly with 
all parties concerned in that dreadful case. 
Feeling against Leo Frank was high and finally 
it leaked out that a Negro detective from New 
York was on the case to save Frank. Atlanta 
became “hot” and he left for Chattanooga. In 
Chattanooga he was directed to Milton Ochs, 
publisher of the Chattanooga Times, a brother 
of Adolph Ochs, publisher of the New York 
Times. Mr. Ochs assured him of protection and 


safety. And from Chattanooga Owens gave 
to Burns the “leads” he had uncovered in 
Atlanta. 


Again Burns called him to work on the 
famous McNamara case. It 


son was over I was broke 
again and had to borrow 
three dollars to return to 
New York by boat—from 
Troy. 

“On my arrival in New 
York I found the going 
pretty -rough. I missed 
many a meal and began 
only then to realize the 
value of money.” 

One day he bought a 
paper to look over the 
want ads and read that 
William J. Burns, famous 
detective, was to open an 
office in New York City. 
The next morning he went 
to the newly opened office, 
applied for a job and was 
hired, the second man hired 
in the New York office. 

His work in hotels where 
he had observed the idle 
rich, in the gambling salons 
where the denizens of the sporting world rubbed 
shoulders with the social elect, his association 
with waiters, bell hops, race track touts of both 
races was to be of tremendous value in his new 
occupation. 

Owens worked as a Burns operative for 
five years. In three great cases which aroused 
national interest he played an important part. 
He had just recovered forty thousand dollars 
worth of jewels which had been stolen from 
Mrs. Leonard C. Thomas, New York society 
matron, en route from New York to Palm 
Beach, when he received a call to report to 
Burns in person in Atlanta, Georgia. When 
he arrived in Atlanta Burns met him secretly 
and outlined the famous Leo Frank case. In 
Atlanta Owens lived for months as a preacher 
representing a fictitious Quaker society inves- 


Archer 


B. 


is recalled that two of the 
McNamara brothers were 
convicted and sentenced to 
prison for dynamiting the 
Los Angeles Times Build- 


ing in which many were 
killed and a score or more 
seriously wounded. The 


trail of the McNamaras led 
to Indiana, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Washington and 
after weeks of public clamor 
a case was made, and de- 
spite a bitter court battle 
the McNamaras and their 
accomplice paid the penal- 
ty exacted by society for 
their crime. 

There is not space en- 
ough to recount the cases 
in detail. “I had become a 
pretty clever ‘roper,’ which 
is just what you think it 
Owens is.” Owens said, as he 

watched the quizzical ex- 
pression on the writer’s face, “A roper is a per- 
son who is able to get another person to talk 
about something they wish to conceal without 
being conscious of what they are telling.” He 
went on recalling cases on which he had worked, 
such as the Archbold—Foraker case, the elec- 
tion scandals in the West Virginia election 
contest between Senator Goff and Senator 
Davis Elkins in which eight members of the 
legislature were sent to prison, the Atlantic 
City Vice Clean-Up in which a score went to 
prison, the Senator Lorimer case of Illinois, 
the case of Thomas Mott Osborne (he stops 
suddenly), “You ought to know about Osborne. 
You have lived in Auburn. I planted a dicta- 
phone in the office of the prosecutors, District 
Attorney Weeks and W. J. Fallon, and there- 
by helped to destroy their case against Warden 
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Osborne. To secure evidence—to find out 
facts—sometimes it is necessary to do many 
distasteful things.” 

“Once I worked on a lynching case,” he 
smiled. “On Christmas morning 1911 a Negro 
named King Johnson was taken out of the 
county jail in Fairfield, Maryland, a little 
town just outside the city of Baltimore, and 
shot to death by five white men and a colored 
man. Johnson was employed in a fertilizer 
plant where both Negroes and whites worked. 
He had killed a white man in an altercation 
and was in jail awaiting trial. Governor Golds- 
borough of Maryland was determined that the 
lynchers should be apprehended and punished, 
so he asked Burns to take charge of the case. 
Burns sent me in to find them. I went to Fair- 
field, got a job in the fertilizer factory, be- 
came acquainted with white and black workers 
and started to find the lynchers. 

“After a short time I was forced to quit the 
factory. I couldn’t stand it. You know—a 
fertilizer factory!” He snorted in disgust. 
“Then I opened a second-hand store and 
started a ‘crap’ game in the back of the store. 
Every pay day it was crowded with employees 
of the factory. I was a good fellow, a good 
spender in the saloon, an easy gambler, and I 
gained their confidence. In a few months I 
had an absolute ‘open and shut’ case. They 
were arrested and convicted. I testified at the 
trial although warned that my appearance 
would mean death. And by the way, I don’t 
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think there has been a lynching in Maryland 
since, that is, until the other day in Salisbury.” 


While we were talking it had become clark 
outside. The theatre hour was at hand. ‘The 
harsh blare of taxi horns became more fre- 
quent. We had been constantly interrupted by 
the telephone into which Owens had barked 
swift instructions. I arose to go. 

“Late Saturday afternoon—everybody js 
gone,” he explained, and then, “I have a leiter 
from the late President Roosevelt you might 
want to see. I prize it rather highly. He sent it to 
me after I had recovered a rare ring and other 
property which he valued very much which had 
been stolen when his home in Oyster Bay was 
robbed. 

“Wait a minute. I’m going uptown.” The 
telephone rang again. He hastened to answer. 
Outside myriad lights blocked out the sky. The 
pavement gleamed dully in the path of swift 
moving motor cars. A steady hum arose from 
the avenue and flowed into the room. Owens 
had on his hat and coat. “Nice view of the 
avenue there—eh?” 

All afternoon I had listened to tales of in- 
trigue, of high adventure, of stirring fist fights, 
of gun play, of dire threats of vengeance. With 
Owens I had sped through the night on trains, 
great ocean liners, roaring planes. 

We had talked for three hours and, strange 
to say, both of us had forgotten to mention 
the color line. 


Broadway, New York City, February 10, 1932, at 3 P. M. The 
agenda will include a report of the 1931 accomplishments, plans 
for 1932 and the audited treasurers report for 1931. Vacancies 
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You are invited to attend the Annual Meeting of the National 
Urban League, which will be held at the League Offices, 1133 


on the Executive Board will be filled. 
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Population 
HE bulk of the Negro population in Del- 


aware is clustered in and around Wilm- 
ington, the largest city of the State. 


An analysis of the population, according to 
the U. S. Bureau of Census, 1930, discloses 
for Wilmington, excluding the suburban popu- 
lation, a count of 106,597 persons. The total 
Negro population in 1930 was 12,080 as com- 
pared with 10,746 in 1931. 


According to the 1930 Census, the analysis 
of families by size, color, nativity of head, and 
tenure give the Negro statistics as follows: 


All families 7,682 

Families comprising 
1 person 1,274 
2 persons 2,141 
3 persons 1,308 
4 persons 916 
5 persons 639 
6 persons 463 
7 persons 335 
8 persons 606 

Medium size 
All families 2.83 
Urban 2.47 
Rural 4.11 
Rural non-farm 2.84 


The family as defined for these tabulations, 
consists of a group of persons related either 
by blood or marriage or adoption who live to- 
gether as one household; a person living alone 
in a separate house or apartment is counted as 
a 1-person family. In ascertaining the num- 
ber of persons for the classification by size, 
lodgers, resident servants, guests and foster 
children or wards who may have been enu- 
merated with the family included an unusually 
large percentage of 1-person families. 


Illiteracy 

An analysis of the illiteracy problem shows 
that the adult illiterate Negro population of 
Delaware is 44.9 per cent of the total illite- 
racy. Fifty per cent of the Negroes live in 
and near Wilmington, the industrial center of 
the State. According to the 1930 Census, 
adult Negro illiteracy had decreased in the 
last ten years, 25.4 per cent. 

“Delaware as a border state between the 


The Negro in Wilmington, Delaware 


By Tuomas A. WepsTER 
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North and South has received her share of the 
migratory Negro who has left the South by 
the hordes and the majority of the Negroes 
who have made the exodus from the South are 
illiterate.” 


Negro Illiterates 


Wilmington Rural Delaware 
1900 2,391 6,582 
1910 1,457 4,888 
1920 1,473 3,288 
1930 855 2,641 


The great reduction of illiteracy has been 
due to adult education classes held in Wilming- 
ton and all of the counties of the State. The 
State and Parent-Teachers Association have 
cooperated with these classes and invaluable 
assistance has been secured through funds 
granted by the State Board of Education. 


Industrial Relations 

The unemployment returns for Negroes as 
revealed by the U. S. Census Bureau for 1930 
show that in all of the industries there were 
6,905 Negroes working at gainful occupations ; 
4,471 were males and 2,454 were females. Six 
hundred and fifty persons were out of work, 
able to work, and looking for work. There are 
8,321 persons or 12.2 per cent of the total 
population 21 years of age or over. 

Agriculture, building, leather products and 
the manufacture of iron and steel absorb the 
greater portion of Negro labor supply. Do- 
mestic and personal service claims at least 
one-third of all gainful occupations. The chief 
difficulty in dealing with Negro labor problems 
locally, lies in the total absence of significant 
data to determine the colored workers impor- 
tance and position in this field. 

There are many public utilities partially 
supported by Negro patronage and only a 
few Negroes are employed by these organiza- 
tions and these mostly in a janitorial capacity. 
Whether these companies would employ com- 
petent colored workers is practically unknown 
since there are reliable facts to confirm alleged 
discriminations. 

A complete survey of jobs and positions in 
industrial and commercial firms in Wilmington 
would be a useful instrument in the hands of 
the Relief and Unemployment Committee. It 
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should go into minute detail, giving the experi- 
ence, education and opportunities for promo- 
tion as well as the rates of pay of positions. 
Such a survey would have great value to the 
school authorities in determining the relative 
value of courses in vocational instruction. This 
would tend toward a greater regularization 
and stabilization of employment in the future. 


Social Welfare 

The 1930 biennial report of the Industriai 
Home for Colored Girls, shows an average 
population of 65 girls or more. As a whole 
the progress and administration of this insti- 
tution is commendable and its ten years of 
operation are creditable. 

The committment of girls, 9-18 years of 
age, is made by the Juvenile Courts and the 
Magistrates of several counties upon the com- 
plaint of duly authorized or responsible per- 
sons. These girls must be adjudged delinquent 
by the Court or Magistrate or committed upon 
some specific charge. Such a legal act com- 
mits orphans and dependents without records 
of deliquency to this institution. No end of 
irremediable harm is done through the hous- 
ing of innocent orphans and dependents with 
incorrigibles. 

Colored delinquent boys are committed to 
the Ferris Industrial School where little case 
work or follow-up investigation is carried e 
after their parole or discharge. What little 
guidance there is is greatly hampered by 
inadequate salary compensation and the exces- 
sive case loads of the parole and probation 
officers. 


The work with Negro delinquents seems ut- 
terly inadequate, since after a period of con- 
finement, the boy or girl is sent to his former 
and unchanged environment and then is ex- 
pected to ‘go straight.’ Money expended on 
correctional methods is practically wasted when 
no programs of prevention are instituted. In 
Wilmington there is a widespread family dis- 
organization. It can be regarded as being a 
purely pathological phenomenon. Delaware is 
a border state between the North and the 
South and this disorganization is a natural 
consequence of the transplantation of these 
hundreds of peasants from the simple life of 
the rural South to a complex urban com- 
munity. This family change illustrates in part 
the process by which the Negro throws off old 
concepts of life and achieves new attitudes 
toward the world. 

In spite of this general breakdown of family 
control, and the lack of preventive measures, 
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the delinquency rate is comparatively low. Th 
Juvenile Court report for the past year set. 
forth that of the 905 cases tried, only 160 
were colored. 


Law Enforcement 

During the fiscal year ending June 1930, 
5,726 colored prisoners were brought befor 
the City Courts for various charges, though no 
official records are available for offenses ac 
cording to race. However, the majority of 
Negro offenses are believed to be for drunk- 
edness, disorderly conduct, and minor infrac 
tions of the law. Major crimes are certainly 
few and very contradictory to the headline 
publicity of the local press. 

During the past summer there was a de- 
cided increase in altercations among Negroes 
in the Negro section of the city. The cause 
can be attributed to enforced idleness due to 
the present economic depression. This condi- 
tion was further aggravated by a relatively 
high humidity throughout the summer. This 
naturally increased physical irritability, low- 
ered the emotional breaking point and paved 
the way for the upward trend of legal infrac- 
tions. Such a condition would not have oc 
curred if some provision for self-development 
had been available. 

It is of interest to note that slightly less 
than one-half, or 1,295 prisoners of the New 
Castle County Workhouse population for the 
past year were Negroes. It would be well to 
ascertain what percentage of this group was 
recidivistic or was composed of offenders from 
outside of the State. 


Education 

Six public and one parochial school serve 
the educational needs of the colored group in 
Wilmington. Only two of these schools are of 
modern construction with the necessary facili- 
ties for proper educational work. The re-zon 
ing of the school districts by a recent survey 
shows the need for a new and separate Junior 
High School and a consolidation of the three 
elementary schools, 

There is a most obvious need for a continu- 
ation school and a more elaborate technical 
training in the colored schools. Fifty per 
cent of the applications for aid and employ- 
ment came from the colored group the first 
few days of the opening of unemployment re- 
lief units. Most of the applicants were unskilled. 

Vocational guidance is a new feature in the 
colored schools and the courses offered are only 
fundamental in the treatment of subject-mat- 
ter and do not warrant their use later as a 
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means of gainful occupation. Vocational work 
might be well directed toward those skilled 
trades in which the colored worker may find 
an opening. 

The Negro is represented by a lone member 
on the Board of Education who receives his ap- 
pointment from a resident county judge who 
in turn is selected by the Governor. The selec- 
tion of the Superintendent of the city public 
schools is made by the Board of Education. 
Such a political system prevents the popular 
choice of these important offices and permits 
the ingress of a factional control which often 
deprives the school of its most useful teachers. 


Real Estate 

The Negro districts of the city are located 
in interstitial areas found between the business 
and better residential sections. They are, how- 
ever, gradually moving into other parts of the 
city and their encroachment upon white neigh- 
borhoods has caused wholesale desertion by 
the whites without the expected friction. 

Nevertheless, the movement of Negro home 
owners into these heretofore exclusive white 
settlements has no particular economic ad- 
vantage. When a Negro moves into such a 
part of the city, he must pay an exorbitant 
price for property and when the white neigh- 
bors are finally pushed out by other colored 
buyers, the real estate rapidly depreciates in 
value until it is hardly worth one-half its 
original purchase price. 

Figures released by the 1930 Bureau of the 
Census show that 1,607 colored persons own 
non-farm homes valued at $2,296,403. Col- 
ored people rent 4,662 city or town homes and 
pay an average rental of $16.45. The average 
colored home is valued at $1,429. There are 
only six colored homes which are valued at 
$10,000 or more, only one worth $20,000 and 
one worth $30,000. Only 55 families in the 
State are paying $50.00 a month rent for 
their homes. 

A Building Loan and Finance Association, 
with financially sound and appealing principles 
is doing much to ameliorate the housing ills 
and to likewise increase directly the proportion 


of home owners. 
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Number of None-Farm Homes in Delaware, by Tenure 
and Value or Monthly Rental 


Tenure Value or 


monthly rental White Colored 

Owned non-farm homes 18,179 1,607 
Value under $1,000 578 568 
$ 1,000 to $ 1,499 768 274 
$ 1,500 to $ 1,999 881 177 
$ 2,000 to $ 2,999 2,035 193 
$ 3,000 to $ 4,999 4,163 224 
$ 5,000 to $ 7,499 4,979 102 
3 7.500 to $ 9,999 2,035 ll 
£10,000 to $14,999 1,231 4 
$15,000 to $19,999 459 1 
$20,000 and over 698 1 
Not reported 354 52 
Median value $5,334 $1,429 
Rental non-farm homes 16,626 4,662 
Rental under $10.00 1,383 1,491 
$10.00 to $14.00 1,704 70l 
$15.00 to $19.00 1,962 480 
$20.00 to $29.00 3,996 1,077 
330.00 to $49.00 4,912 714 
$50.00 to $74.00 : 1,735 50 
$75.00 to $99.00 335 2 
$100.00 to $149.00 144 2 
$150.00 to $199.00 47 

Not reported 384 144 
Median rental $28.17 $16.45 


Vital Statisties 


Delaware, with a colored population repre- 
senting between a sixth and seventh of the 
total, can not escape showing evidence of an 
adverse racial mortality rate in its statistics 
of infant deaths. The rate for the whites of the 
population is a little more than half that of 
the colored. The increased rate of the colored 
is due to a greater number of deaths from com- 
municable diseases, from respiratory affections, 
from diarrhea and from other diseases peculiar 
to infancy. This is shown in the tabulation 
which was made for the infant deaths of the 
year 1929, which may be considered a repre- 
sentative year. In respect to the communicable 
diseases, the colored show a rate of loss from 
whooping cough nearly five times as high as the 
whites; the influenza loss is about double, and 
both tuberculosis and syphilis are more fatal 
among colored infants. The rate of loss of 
colored infants from bronchitis, pneumonia and 
broncho-pneumonia is nearly three times that 
of the white infants. This probably is a reflec- 
tion of the inadequate care, lack of medical at- 
tention and the overcrowding which lower 
economic status entails. The diseases of di- 
gestion cause about double the number of 
fatalities among the colored as compared with 
white infants. If there is among the colored a 
higher proportion of breast fed infants, the 
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relative advantage is more than offset by the 
other disadvantages under which the colored 
portion of the population live. The higher rate 
for malformations among whites may be due to 
more correct diagnosis or it may be an unusual 
experience of a single year. In view of the 
greater prevalence of venereal diseases among 
colored, one expects them to show a_ higher 
rate from prematurity, and since undoubtedly 
many deaths actually due to syphilis are 
masked under the heading of congenital de- 
bility, one is prepared to see the colored mor- 
tality rate from congenital debility much 
greater than that of the whites. 


Politics 


The Negro has a political strength in 
Delaware, which if used concertedly and effec- 
tively would decide any election. In 1922, the 
colored voters had cause to use this strength 
and defeated the late Senator Coleman T. Du- 
Pont, one of Delaware’s’ wealthiest citizens. 
The Negro political machine has secured many 
important and representative offices, but as yet 
they have no representative in the State legis- 
lature, although they have the political power 
to elect one. 

The colored political organization is of such 
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a peculiar nature that their withdrawal fron, 


either party affiliation would not make the 
a decisive factor in any election, yet their 


coalition with another faction does. Hence no 


independent party has been formed, but slow], 
the Negro has realized that he must draw fron 


both Republican and Democratic sources anc 


has split his vote accordingly. 

A colored weekly newspaper and a loca! 
chapter of the National Association for thx 
Advancement of Colored People endorse th: 
following needs as the most outstanding to be 
attained : 

A modern equipped hospital with Negro 
personnel, 

City-salaried firemen. 

A social service organization. 

Interracial cooperative effort in industrial 
relations. 

More home owners. 

More emphasis upon and a higher valuation 
of industrial education. 

Greater interest in public affairs. 

Wider use of the vote by the educated 
minority. 

Greater education for the illiterate ma- 
jority. 


TERMINAL 


By Laneston Hvucues 


7 # Pennsylvania Station in New York 

Is like some vast basilica of old 
That towered above the terrors of the dark 
As bulwark and protection to the soul. 
Now people who are hurrying alone 
And those who come in crowds from far away 
Pass through this great concourse of steel and stone 
To trains, or else from trains out into day— 
And as in great basilicas of old, 
The search was ever for a dream of God, 
So here the search is still within the soul 
Some seed to find to nourish earthly sod. 
Some seed to find that sprouts a holy tree 
To glorify the earth—and you—and me. 
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A Hier the Depression— Ww hat 2 


By T. Hiri 


HOUGH the end of the depression and the 

nature of the recovery to follow are uns 
predictable, history encourages us to feel that 
better days will finally appear. What factors 
will influence the coming of happier days and 
how long they will last are questions concern- 
ing which there is still much disagreement. De- 
spite agitation, more widespread than ever for 
a collectivistic order, the capitalistic regime is 
not yet at an end. It is with this system that 
we shall have to reckon for the present no mat- 
ter how much nations may have suffered be- 
cause of it and how hopeless the future seems 
under its present competitive practices. 

Unfortunately the masses of our population 
are not concerned with theories of economics 
and government. They want work and they 
recognize the necessity of food, shelter, and 
clothing. The soap box orator crudely defines 
their philosophy as beefsteakology and work- 
ology. Until now it has not been difficult for 
the masses to keep working. For the past 
thirty years, there have been four or five brief 
periods of unemployment. Not since the panic 
of 1893 has the country faced such a period 
as it is going through today. At that time 
overproduction did not worry us, and, though 
there were notable business failures, there were 
lucrative foreign markets which were sure to 
be replenished by the United States when busi- 
ness improved. And so the future progress of 
the country and the welfare of its citizens 
have never been thought improbable. Today, 
with unemployment rampant throughout 
Europe, the future seems not so secure and the 
individual’s tenure of work less stable. 

On one thing the experts are agreed: Under 
our present system, the depression hereafter 
will not end when a cycle of twelve months or 
so has spent itself every seven years. We may 
run out of one into another with but a short 
interval between. We may have them more fre- 
quently and over a longer period. A large 
part of our seasonal and cyclical unemploy- 
ment can be avoided by planning a stabilized 
production, but the vast majority of our busi- 
ness concerns are not planning. 

In the case of the Negro, some weighty prob- 
lems are ahead. Is he to reclaim the losses he 


has sustained in the occupations he once mo- 
nopolized? If so, how? Is he developing atti- 
tudes opposed to working in domestic service— 
cooking, waiting table, house cleaning? How 
can the calibre of service rendered in these 
fields be improved? What is to be said to 
Negro youth who need guidance in choosing 
careers before they leave schools? What is to 
be done to make jobs for them? What is to 
be the attitude of the race toward Negro busi- 
ness, as an aid to financial growth and employ- 
ment opportunities? How are barriers to be 
broken down against Negro workers? How 
can we make the Negroes’ case articulate to 
those who now are listless? 

The Negro youth must plan his career more 
wisely; for job competition is keen and grow- 
ing more so daily. More study is required* to 
select a suitable vocation and more application 
to master it than heretofore. One does not hap- 
pen upon anything but the most ordinary sort 
of employment and even here more intelligence 
is demanded than before. 

One is not born to be anything but flesh and 
blood. Seldom is “greatness thrust upon them.” 
The call to the ministry is often faint for 
ministers are changing their occupations as 
others. One may be musically inclined and 
even know a great deal about music and yet 
not be a musician. Being a lawyer requires 
more than an ability to speak well in public 
and argue lengthily. One may have capacity 
for carpentry and still not have the health to 
work at it. An individual may have natural 
talents for drawing and not choose to be an 
artist or an architect. Not everyone who 
wishes to teach, engage in social work, sew, or 
do one of a hundred other things, has the tem- 
perament to succeed in it. The endowments of 
nature are often thwarted by the impediments 
of life. Making a living is frequently never 
accomplished by genuises. The one who aver- 
ages 98 per cent in his grades may make two 
per cent in vocational efficiency. 

And so will it be under any economic system. 
Even in Russia efficiency pays more than in- 
efficiency, the skilled worker draws higher rates 
of pay than the unskilled, and there is no place 
for a misfit. 
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Ey Rose McClendon as the Mammy in “Never No More” m 
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AND COMMENT 


EVER NO MORE, By James Knox Millen. 

A play in Three Acts. Produced at The 
Hudson Theatre, by Robert Sparks. Settings by 
Jo Mielziner. 

This play, a frontal attack upon lynching, is 
the culmination of two honorable lines: the plays 
of social protest such as Roar China, The Last 
Mile, Precedent and 1931, and the best plays of 
Negro life, such as The Emperor Jones, Porgy, 
In Abraham's Bosom, and The Green Pastures. 
Its merits, whether from the standpoint of play- 
writing, acting, direction, truth to life, or dramatic 
power, make its position in those groups high and 
secure. Whatever its run at the Hudson Theatre, 
it must be considered one of the important plays 
in American dramatic history. 

The author, James Knox Millen, a Yale gradu- 
ate, and an ex-cotton planter, is brother to Gil- 
more Millen, parts of whose novel Sweet Man 
could hardly have been relished in their native 
Memphis, and cousin to Roark Bradford, famous 
for his burlesques of Negro life. According to 
an interview reported in The New York Times, 
Mr. Millen’s grandmother, on her deathbed, said 
to him, “If you are unhappy on the plantation, 
try your lot at writing. Roark has done right 
well.” We hasten to add, he has never done so 
well as this. One evening, Mr. Millen, leaving in 
disgust his unremunerative 4,000 acres, stumbled 
across an orgy of the South. A Negro was being 
burned at the stake. “All that night he sat on 
the stump of a tree, turning the horrors of the 
ghastly spectacle over and over in his mind. In 
the morning he had two acts of a play.” 

The curtain rises on an appealing, genuine idyll. 
We are introduced to a stoical family, presided 
over by a strong, lovable mother. They have come 
the long, hard road, but they forget that now, 
happy because of the bales they have made, their 
“blue” mules, the corn for the winter, and the 
large neatly stacked pile of ash wood cut in stove 
lengths. The two daughters gleefully scan a mail 
order catalogue, Ike, the feeble-minded son, is fix- 
ing up (unknown to his mother) a forbidden con- 
traption to dynamite fish, the older boys are happy 
at their harvest, Big Tom’s Susie is carrying his 
child. Mammy, herself, would be at peace except 
for worrying about the apple of her eye, Solomon, 
who threatens to turn out badly. 

Her fears are well enough grounded. Solomon 
has got into trouble, has killed a white girl. The 
mob is on his trail. It is not long before they 


‘‘Never No More’’ 


By A, Brown 


have caught him, and (although interminably long 
in the theatre) before they burn him on the pile 
of wood in his own yard. The mob then seeks to 
satiate its bloodlust upon his household. The chil- 
dren determine to shoot it out with the mob, but 
Mammy, by threatening to drop dynamite into a 
tire bucket and blow her house, family and tor- 
mentors to bits, forces the defenders of American 
civilization to skulk homeward. The curtain falls 
as the two brothers go out to get the charred re- 
mains of Solomon, while Mammy slowly lays out 
his dressy Sunday suit for his burial. 

This is a terrible play about a terrible subject. 
When the cries of the mob, mingled with the boy’s 
pleading, filled the theatre, and the lurid glow of 
the fire flared through the heavy covering over the 
window, the tension was almost unbearable. In its 
impact, Never No More is very much like The Last 
Mile. Like that play, too, it ran the risk of anti- 
climax. After the gruesome ending of the second 
act, one wondered what could follow. Mr. Millen 
shows his skilled craftsmanship, however, by giv- 
ing a third act as gripping, if less horrible. After 
all, this play is not solely the staging of a lynch- 
ing. It is just as much a study of the effect of 
lynching upon the innocent and deserving, of the 
precariousness of the Negro’s hold upon peace and 
happiness, and of the great power of hate to turn 
hard won content into misery. Nor does the end- 
ing of the play bring any solution. One is forced 
to ask, what of tomorrow? And that is a question 
worth our asking. 

Never No More is a play of character and back- 
ground as well as of action, powerful and absorb- 
ing though that action may be. There is no savage 
rhythm to the lives of these folk. Instead of the 
beating of tom-toms, literal or figurative, there is 
a more ominous sound, the deep baying of blood- 
hounds, and the yells of the mob. “I ain’t never 
talked back to a white man in my life,” whimpers 
Ike, as a shotgun is forced into his hands. But 
the daughter-in-law is proud and scornful. “They 
ain’t got no color now; they’se killers.””. And Joe, 
easy going as he may be, is of stern stuff. His 
mild humor becomes sardonic, he knows what he 
knows. “Can't God see out there?” asks one of the 
besieged. “God’s gone somewheres else tonight.” 
There is a deep religion in the lives of these 
people, a fatalistic submissiveness. But there is a 
courage, too. And they are not being fooled. 

It does one’s heart good to see the name of Rose 
McClendon in the lights over the theatre entrance, 
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The role of the dignified matriarch seems to be cut 
out for her. Those who object to her restraint are 
probably influenced by ancient stereotypes, or by 
what, in New York purlieus, they think a mammy 
should be. She is convincing; anyone acquainted 
with the Negro folk could recall numerous proto- 
types for her. In her execution of the part, Miss 
McClendon is not only faithful to Mr. Millen’s 
creation; she is inspired. When she appears at 
the door of her cabin, when she crawls on her 
knees across the stage to the fire, when she defies 
the mob, she gives added proof to the belief held 
by many for a long time, that here is one of Amer- 
ieca’s leading actresses. She is very ably sustained 
by a sincere and powerful cast. 


Among the many objections to the play, one 
voiced frequently is that the boy should be inno- 
cent. A reply to that is couched in the question, 
“If the lynching of a guilty person is such a ter- 
rible thing, what must the lynching of an innocent 
person be?” Some hypersensitive critics have ex- 
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Negro Laughter 


By Lavra E. Forrest 


UT of their agony, it seems, 
They've spun a golden web of dreams; 
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plained their dislike to the play, by insisting ‘at 
it succeeds as a shocker, but not as drama. ‘I his 
specious criticism might be directed at any trag. dy 
from Oedipus to Ibsen’s Ghosts. But if the con- 
trol of characterization, background, dialogue, .it- 
uation, suspense, and the stirring of pity and terror 
in this first tragedy are not drama, and do jot 
augur well for the dramatic future of Mr. Mill-n, 
one wonders at the capriciousness of the gods v ho 
dispense the dramatic laurels. 

This play is not for whites who nurse their 
prejudices, nor for sentimental Negroes who, like 
the ostrich, bury their heads in the sand. Mr. 
Millen is of the group of contemporary artists, 
who, with Thomas Hardy, hold 

“That if way to the Better there be, 
it exacts a full look at the Worst.” 

We are grateful that such a sympathetic and 
powerful dramatist as Mr. Millen has taken this 
full look. And American literature should be 
grateful for another fine play. 


And hung it o’er with laughter, 
Liquid and lovely as a song 
That quivers with hurt and woe and wrong: 


And then goes on, thereafter. 


With jeweled notes, whose hard, bright glare 


Seems to msist that no hurt is there . . . 
Oh! But this Negro laughter 

Is like a bird—brave, pitiful thing— 
Riding the waves with a broken wing,— 


Not caring what comes after... . 
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ilen “DiereRENTIAL Mortarity IN THE AMERICAN Neoro,” It is unnecessary to point out that the medical 
v — by S. J. Holmes. (Human Biology, Vol. 3, No. 1, diagnosis and observations among Negroes generally in 
February, 1981). this country are faulty outside of those made in a few 
their large medical centers. All of the comparative work 
like T is evident that the outher intends and tries % be quoted in this article was conducted by inherently 
Mr fair and just in this article. He has presented in a prejudiced observers. The statistics of Louis I. Dublin 
iste. rather clear and concise way much of the recent eal are the only worthwhile statistics quoted and they are 
: search relating to comparative mortality statistics be- not ntirely accurate. Hoffman is quoted at great 
tween the white and colored races. On the whole, the length, and after three decades of ceaseless statistical 
data are disjointed and many of the articles that he research activity it is now evident that Hoffman has 
quotes are open to serious criticism as regards the com- missed more points with his statistics, and prophecies 
and petency of the authors, and of their observations. based upon his statistics, than any man in the history 
this He admits without discussion that a large part of of the world. Of interest is the fact that Hoffman 
be “the high mortality of the Negro is a direct conse- made dire predictions about thirty years ago as regards 


quence of ignorance and unfavorable surroundings.” 
This is true. He also indicates that typhoid, malaria 
and dysentery deaths among Negroes can be explained 
on the basis of environment. This is also true. 

I am, however, rather impatient at this time with 
comparative racial statistical studies. It seems that 
those who indulge in this pastime forget to compare 
and classify Negroes into groups and to compare them 
with similarly placed groups in other races, if there are 
such other similar groups. And if there are not other 
similarly placed groups, obviously there is no need 
for any comparative study. This is the basic error 
into which the author falls, and he has not yet at- 
tempted to state what types of whites he is comparing 
the Negro’s mortality with and neither has he attempted 
to differentiate Negroes. For example, one could not tell 
from his article whether he was comparing a group of 
Jews in New York’s ghetto district with all Negroes or 
whether he was basing his statistics upon studies of 
the mortality of the Italians around 116th Street and 
First Avenue, New York City, with all Negroes, or 
whether his study represented a cross-section of whites 
from the State of New York or a cross-section of 
whites from the State of Mississippi or the mountain- 
ous regions of Georgia. 

It is obvious that the mortality rate and the factors 
affecting mortality, and even the records of mortality 
and morbidity statistics in the State of New York 
would make the data of entirely different value than 
similar data obtained from Mr. Mencken’s “Prize 
State"—Mississippi. As one would expect, the records 
that he uses are chiefly obtained from Southern sources. 
This is an important point because most of the health 
departments in that section of the country are sub- 
standard, because the men who man them, in the main, 
are incompetent. The possible exceptions to this are 
the states of North Carolina and Virginia, and even 
they leave much to be desired. The laws relating to 
matters of health are inadequate, and how then, would 
one expect to receive accurate and important statistics 
from any Negro registration area under such circum- 
stances when those for whites, are for essential purposes, 


worthless. 


the complete extinction of the Negro race from disease 
causes in a near future. 

Most immunological studies as regards different races, 
when fairly conducted, finally wind up by showing that 
there are very few immunological differences, strictly 
speaking, between racial groups in spite of our very 
rich and over-abundant medical literature upon the 
subject, which literature is gradually being disproved 
day in and day out. It is only when the studies are 
based on incomplete and faulty observations and sta- 
tistics in general that apparent differences are shown. 

I heartily agree with the author, however, when he 
States that cerebral hemorrhage and apoplexy are es- 
pecially fatal to the urban Negro, and it is remarkable 
that all thinking Negroes do not die of it at once when 
they survey their situation in this land of fair play, 
comparative racial studies, and democratic justice. It 
is clear, however, even to the simple-minded, that if 
the Negro had one-half of the money that is paid 
authors for making comparative racial studies there 
would be an immediate sharp decline in Negro mortality 
and morbidity. 

I agree, furthermore, with the author's conclusion, in 
a previous article of his, that any immunity that the 
Negro may possess, and this is questionable, would be 
due to the resistance offered by the melanin pigment in 
his skin, but the prize gem of his entire ponderous work 
is this: “The greater thickness of the Negro ectoderm 
not improbably makes it better able to resist invasion 
by micro-organisms.” His use of the phrase “not im- 
probably” smacks of an alibi. He submits no evidence 
as regards “greater thickness of the Negro’s ectoderm” 
(or skin), which I formally state is absolutely un- 
true, and I would request the author to submit his 
data on skin thickness—if he has any. In the first 
place, the thickness of all human beings’ skin varies. 
It varies according to environment and the care that 
the possessor is able to give it. Diet also unquestion- 
ably plays a part. According to my personal observa- 
tions of skins, there are thick skins and thin skins in 
all races, in about the same proportion, and when one 
mentions thickness of skin, as the basis of argument 
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as regards immunological differences between races, be 
has made a rare contribution to the literature of the 


imagination. 

For the benefit of this author, as well as future 
authors on such subjects, I would respectfully request 
that they remember that to get the exact cause of 
death from any disease it is necessary to perform post- 
mortem examinations of all the diseased of a city or 
country and then we would know the prevalence of that 
disease as a cause of death in that period for that city 
or that country, to paraphrase De Vries. I would also 
state that Clinical diagnoses are correctly made in only 
about fifty per cent of all cases by the best men, and 
one can imagine the correctness of the diagnoses made 
on sick black folk. 

Were this article not written in such a sincere at- 
tempt to be fair, restrained, and scientific, and if it 
did not represent so much diligent study of worth- 
less literature, it would not have been necessary even 
to review it. The definite purpose of this review has 
been to point out the fallacies and untrustworthy con- 
clusions of pseudo-scientific studies (and they are 
myriad). It is hoped that future authors interested in 
such studies will deal with facts and not fancies. 


LOUIS T. WRIGHT. 


THE FOLK: WESTERN AND NEGRO 
Forx-Say, A Miscencany, 1930. B. A. Botkin, 
University of Oklahoma Press. $5.00. 


HE 1930 edition of this annual collectanea includes 

tales, customs, dialogues, songs, dances, supersti- 
tions, et cetera, based upon American folk-life, chiefly 
contemporary, together with book-reviews and critical 
essays dealing with the use of folk-materials in so- 
phisticated literature. The more abstract critical essays 
are by such leading scholars as Barrett H. Clark, Louis 
Pound, Alain Locke, Guy Johnson, and Percy MacKaye. 
Of the essays which analyze definite aspects of folk- 
art, or of art based upon: folk-materials, Sterling 
Brown's The Blues as Folk Poetry, and Henry Rotli’s 
Lynn Briggs and the Individual, are especially sug- 
gestive to those who write of folk-life. 

Of the actual folk-stuff, that which is most vigorous, 
and most promising as material for literature, will be 
found in B. A. Botkin’s Back Home in Indiana, con- 
taining vivid accounts of white mid-western camp- 
meetings and sermons; D. M. Garrison’s A Song of the 
Pipeline, an extremely convincing and suggestive bit of 
working-man’s dialogue; J. H. Combs’ Cornstalk Fiddle 
and a Buckeye Bow; and Della I. Young’s The Pioneer 
Danee. 

The editor, Mr. B. A. Botkin, has made a liberal 
allotment of space to both poetry and essays upon 
Negro folk-themes. Of the white contributors, Ruth Bass 
has a very delicate appreciation of Negro superstitions 
and herb-doctoring in Fern Seed—for Peace, and Guy 
Johnson has contributed two most provocative studies: 
The Speech of the Negro, and Folk Values in Recent 
Literature on the Negro. 

For the Negro authors, it may be said categorically 
that the poetry by Waring Cuney, Lewis Alexander, 
Langston Hughes, and Sterling Brown, has more of 
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folk-art in it, than has any other poetry,—or p. .¢- 
in the volume. One feels it possible, without any -on- 
scious desire after propaganda, that this 1930 ec ‘ion 
of Folk-Say may eventually be remembered for the 
initial appearance in it of Sterling Sout ‘ern 
Road, and Ma Rainey, two poems entirely witout 
parallel in American literature. With regard to So ith- 
ern Road, Mr. William Rose Benet wrote last April in 
the Saturday Review of Literature that it had an au- 
thentic folk-rhythm, lacking in other poems on Negro 
life. It is not because folk-techniques are basic in 
Southern Road and in Ma Rainey (as also in When de 
Saints Go Ma’chin’ Home, and in Memphis Blues) ‘hat 
they are notable, however, but rather because in them 
folk-material and folk-rhythm have been transmuted by 
a genuine poet into art, and into very impelling art, 
which reaches far beyond its local and folk-inspiration 
to the higher tragedy and comedy of human life. 

Mr. Botkin is to be congratulated upon his having 
recognized and encouraged writing of this caliber, even 
though it did not lie quite within the field of his col- 
lectanea. 


Mom Dv Jos, by Erick Berry. The Story of a Little 
Black Doll, illustrated by Erick Berry. Doubleday 
Doran. $1.75. 

HAT little girl or boy would not love to have a 
little Negro doll like Mom Du Jos? No wonder 

the Lady of the Sun White Helmet was happy when 
she found Mom Du Jos after he had been stolen from 
her by a monkey and her baby. He had experienced 
all kinds of hardships and horrors and had been oh! so 
courageous through it alll! It all happened like this: 
The Lady of the Sun White Helmet had set Mom Du 
Jos, her little African doll who was really born in 
New Orleans, in the sun where his paint could dry. 
Mom Du Jos was very lonely and “wanted peace and a 
home, domesticity and a wife, not this hot wild country 
on which he gazed with wide glassy eyes.” But he 
would have preferred being lonely to being scared al- 
most to death by Biri and his monkey mother. — Biri 
did not know how much he had frightened Mom Du Jos 
when he grasped him “around the middle of his sawdust 
body” and ran swiftly with him from one tree to an- 
other. How Mom Du Jos worried about his “elegant 
turban” and his “beautiful riga” and “lovely wando.” 
This fear, however, was not nearly as great as_ that 
which he experienced when the monkey let him fall up- 
on the back of a slimy, slippery crocodile. “He said 
simply and once; ‘M—ama.” From that time on Mom 
Du had many adventures, being first in the company 
of one animal or person and then another. Perhaps he 
enjoyed most riding with Fuli on the back of Bijimi, 
the bull. “He had no fear of falling, but tried instead 
to believe that he rode alone and unsupported, king of 
the herd, master of the jungle around him, the small 
monarch of a vast green kingdom.” 

Erick Berry has written this fascinating story of the 
adventures of a little Negro doll. Her illustrations in 
color and black and white are delightful sketches and 
are as effective as her story. The story is for girls and 
boys between the ages of six and ten years. 

DOROTHY BURNETT PORTER. 
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Dr. John A. Kenney of Newark, New Jersey, editor 
of the journal of the National Medical Association and 
formerly head of the John Andrews Memorial Hospital 
of Tuskegee Institute, has been appointed to the staff 
of Beth Israel Hospital in Newark, New Jersey. 


Charles I. Wesley 
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College Fraternities and 


Sororities 

Negro college fraternities and 
sororities which held conventions 
during the Christmas recess elect- 
ed the following officers: Miss 
Maude E. Brown of Louisville, 
Ky., was elected national basileus 
of Alpha Kappa Alpha sorority; 
Dr. Charles H. Wesley of Howard 
University was elected general 
president of Alpha Phi Alpha 
fraternity; Mrs. Gladys Sheppard 
of Baltimore was elected grand 
president of Delta Sigma Theta 
sorority; Mrs. Fannie Givens of 
Louisville, Ky., was elected grand 
basileus of Zeta Phi Beta soror- 
ity; Mr. A. Moore Shearin of 
Durham, N. C., was elected grand 
polemarch of Kappa Alpha Psi 
fraternity. 


Dr. F. Tucker Moore of Los 
pointed Consulting Surgeon of the Los Angeles Police 
Chief Surgeon Wallace Dodge. 
Medical College. 


announced the 


Congressman to the staff . 


Oscar De Priest 
has named 
candidates for 
appointment to 


Military Acad- 
emy—Benjamin 
O. Davis, Jr., West. 

son of Lieui. 
Colonel B. O. Music 
Davis, U. S. A.., 
and Francis 
D’Anglas, both 


of Chicago. He in the City 

also designated New York: 
four alternates Paul Robeson 
—Benjamin 5S. who received 
Jones, John G. an ovation 

Bennett, Wil- the Town Hall, 
liam W. ‘Thomas Edward Mat- 
and Jesse thews, protege 
Banks, all cf of Roland 
Chicago. * Hayes, who al- 


Department by 
Moore is a graduate of Meharry 


Mayor George 


the Denver 
General Hospi- 
tal, which is re- 
garded as one 
West Point of the best 
equipped hospi- 
tals in the 


Three Negro 
artists have re- 
cently appeared 


1. Moore Shearin 


. Begole ef Denver, Colorado, has 
appointment of Dr. T. T. MeKinney 


Gladys B. Sheppard 


Angeles, has been ap- 
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so appeared at 
the Town Hall, 
and Sonoma 
Talley, well 
known pianist 
who appeared 
at Roerich 
Hall. 
* 

The Sedalia 
Singers from 
the Palmer Me- 
morial Institute 
of which Mrs. 
Charlotte Haw- 
kins Brown is 


the Principal 
and Founder, 
rendered a stir- 
ring program 
of spirituals in 


a concert at the 


Town Hall. 


Merze Tate 


Scholarships 

Mr. John Matthew Moore, has received a General Edu- 
cation Board Fellowship to study at the University of 
Paris. Mr. Moore recently completed his work for 
the Master's Degree at Columbia University, New York 
City. At present he is on leave of absence from Vir- 
ginia Union University, where for three years he has 
been head of the Department of Romance Languages. 


* 


Miss Merze Tate of Indianapolis has been awarded 
the Alpha Kappa Alpha foreign scholarship of $1,000.00. 
She is a graduate of the Western State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, Michigan, and received her Master of 
Arts Degree at Columbia. 


* * * 


Art 


The Delphic Studios of New York City recently held 
an exhibit of wood cuts by James Lesesne Wells, winner 
of the Harmon Award for Art 1930, and an instructor 
at Howard University. 


* * 


Education 


Dean Sage, president of the Atlanta University Board 
of Trustees, announces a gift of $100,000, from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York City for the estab- 
lishment of a professorship in the Atlanta University 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

* 

Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona, Florida, has been 
granted recognition as an Accredited Junior College 
Class B by the Association of Schools and Colleges of 
the Southern States. Mary McLeod Bethune is the 
president and founder of Bethune-Cookman College. 

* 

In response to appeals from the National Urban 
League and the 135th Street Branch of the New 
York Public Library, the American Adult Education ° 
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Association requested and received an appropri tion 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York of >),000 
with which to inaugurate a year’s experiment in dult 
education among the Negroes of New York City 


The Harlem Adult Education Committee, a- oci- 
ated with the 135th Street Branch Library, is sv per- 
vising the program which is seeking “to aid ind vid- 
uals and groups to add to their culture anc to 
evaluate their environment.” 


Eugene Kinckle Jones is Chairman of the (om- 
mittee; Eduard C. Lindeman, Professor of Philoswphy, 
New York School of Social Work, and Franklin F, 
Hopper, Chief of the Circulation Department, New 
York Public Library, are consultants. Other officers 
and members are: Mrs. Gertrude Ayer, Vice Chair- 
man; George S. Schuyler, Secretary; Robert W. ag- 
nall, Harry T. Burleigh, Robert J. Elzy, Reverend 
Lorenzo King, James H. Hubert, Mrs. Peter Marshall 
Murray, Franklin O. Nichols, Mrs. William Pickens, 
Mrs. Albert S. Reed, Miss Ernestine Rose, A. A, 
Schomburg, Dr. Alonzo DeG. Smith, Judge James 8S. 
Watson. 


fhe members of the staff are: Miss Ernestine Rose, 
Branch Librarian, Executive Director; Mrs. Clarissa 
W. Davis and Miss Sara Reid, Field Secretaries; Miss 
Sonia Krutchkoff, Readers’ Adviser; and Miss Viola 
Falmetta, Office Secretary. 


* * 


Business Enterprise 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional C. M. A. Stores, Inc., at which Clement M. Biddle 
presided, two new members were elected to the execu- 
tive board. They are Browning Day, for ten years 
with the Irving Trust Company, Director of Budgets 
and Finances, and Dr. Paul T. Cherrington, formerly 
professor of marketing, School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University, and now head of the Market 
Research Bureau in New York City. 


* * * 


A magnificent 
new building 
has recently 
been completed 
to house the 
Southern Aid 
Society of Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 
This Society 
was chartered 
in Richmond in 
1893 under the 
title Southern 
Aid and Insur- 
ance Company. 
The Officers and 
Directors are: 
J. T. Carter, 
President and 
General Coun- 
sel; Vice Pres- 


John Matthew Moore 
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jdents: Edward Stewart, B. A. Cephas; A. Washington, 
Secretary-Manager; B. S. Jordan, Asst. Secretary- 
Manager; W. A. Jordan, Treasurer; W. E. Baker, C. N. 
Jackson, R. L. Tate, J. O. West, A. D. Price, Jr., Percy 
Wilson, W. E. Randolph. 


Press 

Judge Finley, holding court here, turned aside long 
enough to say a good word for the Negro in the midst 
of the economic strain through which everybody is pass- 
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there seems to be no increase in such offenses among 
the Negroes. 

These circumstances combine to furnish Judge Finley 
and all fair-minded citizens opportunity to expend a 
word of worthy praise upon the Negroes because of 
their attitude and conduct in this emergency. 

—Charlotte News and Observer 


Law 


Howard University Law School of Washington, D. C., 


Vivian 


ing, and in so doing, he uttered no more than a timely 
and deserved tribute. 

We hear people wondering occasionally how the Ne- 
groes are getting along inasmuch as, according to out- 
side evidence, they are doing far less begging than the 
whites, they are making far more infrequent calls for 
charity and seem to be suffering much less than some 
classes of the white population. 

More than that, it is in evidence, also, that they are 
proportionately more law-abiding in the midst ef 
present-day distresses than the whites; the courts are 
filled with defendants of the latter facing charges for 


offenses growing out of the economic muddle whereas 


Baber 


has been admitted to membership to the American As- 
sociation of Law Schools. 

Howard Law School was founded in 1869 and has 
graduated three-fifths of all Negro lawyers in the 
United States. The school now has a staff of five full 


time professors and six part time instructors and a full 
time librarian. 


Drama 


Although “Savage Rhythm,” a play of Negro life, 


had only a short stay at the John Golden Theatre, in 
New York, Miss Vivian Baber, in the leading role re- 
ceived many favorable comments from metropolitan 
critics. 
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